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THE BALLOT. 

AmonG the Essays which are about to be published from the pen 
of Mr Godwin, there is one upon the Ballot, which contains the 
spirit of all that can be said against the adoption of that measure, 
and is the only paper we have seen upon the subject that appears 
to be worth answering. We differ entirely with Mr Godwin’s con- 
clusions ; but they come to us in the shape of all others which 
bespeaks our respect,—that of a zeal for the love of truth. The 
paper goes to such length, that we can neither extract it all, nor 
make our remarks upon it in the present number; but we have 
taken the greater part, and have omitted no point of importance. 
The answer we must make by itself in our next. 

We should not have made so many extracts from a work going 
through the press, had it not been understood among the booksel- 
lers, that the more a work is noticed in any way, even with the 
utmost copiousness of quotation, the better for the sale of it. 
Many readers, however interested in specimens, are content to do 
without the book ; but the experience of the trade has come to the 
conclusion, that these and many more hear of the work, who would 
not otherwise have done so, and that sufficient curiosity is excited 
to render the curiosity highly desirable. 


‘ The principle of the Ballot (says Mr Godwin) is to teach men 
to perform their best actions under the cloak of concealment. When 
I return from giving my vote in the choice of a legislative repre- 
sentative, | ought, if my mode of proceeding were regulated by the 
undebauched feelings of our nature, to feel somewhat proud that I 
had discharged this duty, uninfluenced, uncorrupted, in the sincere 
frame of a conscientious spirit. But the institution of Ballot insti- 
gates me carefully to conceal what [have done. If lam ques- 
tioned respecting it, the proper reply which is, as it were, put into 
my mouth, is, “ You have no right to ask me; and I shal! not tell.” 
Bat, as every man does not recollect the proper reply at the moment 
it is wanted, and most men feel abashed, when a direct question is 
put tothem to which they know they are not to return a direct 
answer, many will stammer and fec! confused, will perhaps insinuate 
a falsehood, while at the same time their manner, to a discerning 
eye, will, in spite of all their precautions, disclose the very truth. — 

* The institution of Ballot not only teaches us that our best 
actions are those which we ought most steadily to disavow, but 
carries distrust and suspicion into all our most familiar relations. 
The man I want to deceive, and throw out in the keenness of his 
hunting, is my landlord. But how shali 1 most effectually conceal 
the truth from him? May I be allowed to tell it to my wife or my 
child? Thad better not. It is a known maxim of worldly pru- 
dence, that the truth which may be a source of serious injury to me, 
is safest when it is shut up in my own bosom. — If I once let it out, 
there is no saying where the communication may stop. “ Day unto 
day uttereth speech ; and night unto night showeth forth know- 
ledge.” 

‘And is this the proud attitude of liberty, to which we are so 
eager to aspire? After all, there will be some ingenuous men in 
the community, who will not know how for ever to suppress what 
is dearest to their hearts. But at any rate this institution holds 
out a prize to him that shall be most secret and untraceable in his 
proceedings, that shall “ shoe his horses with felt,” and proceed in 
all his courses with silence and suspicion. 
~~ The first principle of morality to social man is, that we act 
under the eye of our fellows. The truly virtuous man would do as 
he ought, though no eye observed him. Persons, it is true, who 
deport themselves merely as “ men-pleasers,”’ for ever considering 

ow the bystanders will pronounce of their conduct, are entitled to 
smal] commendation. The good man, it is certain, will see 

“To do what virtue would, though sun and moon 
Were iu the flat sea sunk.” 
But, imperfect creatures as we mortals usually are, these things act 
and re-act upon each other. A man of honourable intentions will 
demean himself justly, from the love of right. But he is confirmed 
a his just dealing by the approbation of his fellows; and, if he 








were tempted to step awry, he would be checked by the anticipation 
of their censure. Such is the nature of our moral education. _ It is 
with virtue, as it is with literary fame. If 1 write well, I can 
scarcely feel secure that I do so, till I obtain the suffrage of some 
competent judges, confirming the verdict which I was before tempted 
to pronounce in my own favour, This acting as in a theatre, As 
men and Gods are judges of my conduct, is the true destination of 
man; and we cannot violate the universal law under which we 
were born, without having reason to fear the most injurious effects. 

‘ And is this mysterious and concealed way of proceeding one of 
the forms through which we are to pass in the school of liberty ? 
The great end of all liberal institutions is, to make a man fearless, 
frank as the day, acting from a lively and earnest impulse, which 
will not be restrained, disdains all half-measures, and prompts us, 
as it were, to carry our hearts in our hands, for all men to chal- 
lenge, and all men to comment on. It is true, that the devisers of 
liberal institutions will have foremost in their thoughts, how men 
shall be secure in their personal liberty, unrestrained in the execu- 
tion of what their thoughts prompt them to do, and uncontrolled 
in the administration of the baits of their industry. But the moral 
end of all is, that a man shall be worthy of the name, erect, inde- 
pendent of mind, spontaneous of decision, intrepid, overflowing 
with all good feelings, and open in the expression of the sentiments 
they inspire. If man is doubie in his weightiest purposes, full of 
ambiguity and concealment, and not daring to give words to the 
impulses of his soul, what matters it that he is free? We may pro- 
nounce of this man, that he is unworthy of the blessing that has 
fallen to his lot, and will never produce the fruits that should be 
engendered in the lap of liberty. 


‘ There is however, it should seem, a short answer to all this, It 
is in vain to expatiate to us upon the mischief of lying, hypocrisy, 
and concealment, since it is only through them, as the way by 
which we are to march, that nations can be made free. 

‘ This certainly is a fearful judgment awarded upon our species: 
but is it true ? 

* We are to begin, it seems, with concealing from our landlord, 
or our opulent neighbour, our political determinations ; and so 
his corrupt influence will be broken, and the humblest individual 
will be safe in doing that which his honest and unbiassed feelings 
may prompt him to do. 

‘No: this is not the way in which the enemy of the souls of 
men is to be defeated. We must not begin with the confession of 
our faint-heartedness and our cowardice. A quiet, sober, unaltered 
frame of judgment, that insults no one, that has in it nothing vio- 
lent, brutal, and defying, is the frame that becomes us. If I would 
teach another man, my superior in rank, how he ought to construe 
and decide upon the conduct I hold, I must begin by making that 
conduct explicit. 

‘It is not in morals, as it isin war. There stratagem is allow- 
able, and to take the enemy by surprise. ‘‘ Who enquires of an 
enemy, whether it is by fraud or hercic enterprise that he has 
gained the day 7” But it is not so that the cause of liberty is to be 
vindicated in the civil career of life. 

‘ The question is of reducing the higher ranks of society to admit 
the just immunities of their inferiors. I will not allow that they 
shall be cheated into it. No: no man was ever yet recovered to 
his senses in a question of morals, but by plain, honest, soul-com- 
manding speech. Truth is omnipotent, if we do not violate its 
majesty by surrendering its outworks, and giving up that vantage- 
ground, of which if we deprive it, it ceases to be truth. It finds a 
responsive chord in every human bosom. Whoever hears its voice, 
at the same time recognises its power. However corrupt he may 
be, however steeped in the habits of vice, and hardened in the 
practices of tyranny, if it be mildly, distinctly, emphatically enun- 
ciated, the colour will forsake his cheek, his speech will falter and 
be broken, and he will feel himself unable to turn it off lightly, as a 
thing of no impression and validity. In this way the erroneous 
man, the man nursed in the house of luxury, a stranger to the 
genuine, unvarnished state of things, stands a fair chance of being 
corrected. 

‘ But, if an opposite, and a truer way of thinking than that to 
which he is accustomed, is only brought to his observation by the 
reserve of him who entertains it, and who, while he entertains it, is 
reluctant to hold communion with his wealthier neighbour, who 
regards him as his adversary, and hardly admits him to be of the 
same common nature, there will be no general improvement. Under 
this discipline the two ranks of society will be perpetually more 
estranged, view each other with eye askance, and will be as two 
separate and hostile states, though inhabiting the same ,territory. 
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Is this the picture we desire to see of genuine liberty, philanthrophic, 
desirous of good to all, and overflowing with all generous emotions ¢ 


* T hate where vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride.” 








The man who interests himself for his country and its cause, who | 
acts bravely and independently, and knows that he runs some risk 
in doing so, must have a strange opinion of the sacredness of truth, 
if the very consciousness of having done nobly does not supply him 
with courage, and give him that simple, unostentatious firmness, 
which shall carry immediate conviction to the heart. It is a bitter | 
lesson that the institution of Ballot teaches, while it says, “* You | 
have done well; therefore be silent ; whisper it not to the winds; 
disclose it not to those who are most nearly allied to you; adopt 
the same conduct which would suggest itself to you, if you had 
perpetrated an atrocious crime.” 

“In no long time after the commencement of the war of the 
allies against France, certain acts were introduced into the English 
Parliament, declaring it penal by word or writing to utter any- 
thing that should tend to bring the Government into contempt ; 
and these acts, by the mass of the adversaries of despotic power, 
were in way of contempt called the Gagging Acts. Little did I 
and my contemporaries of 1795 imagine, when we protested against 
these acts in the triumphant reign of William Pitt, that the soi- 
disant friends of liberty and radical retormers, when their turn of 
triumph came, would propose their Gagging Acts, recommending to 
the people to vote agreeably to their consciences, but forbidding 
them to give publicity to the honourable conduct they had been | 
prevailed on to adopt ! i 

* But all this reasoning is founded in an erroneous and ground- 
lessly degrading opinion of human nature. 
the general institutions of society, the correction of the gross ine- 
qualities of our representation, will operate towards the improve- 
ment of all the members of the community. While ninety-nine in 
an hundred of the inhabitants of England are carried forward in 
the scale of intellect and virtue, it would be absurd to suppose that 
the hundredth man will stand still, merely because he is rich. 
Patriotism is a liberal and a social impulse; its influence is irre- | 
sistible; it is contagious, and is propagated by the touch; it is 


infectious, and mixes itself with the air that we breathe. | 
* Men are governed in their conduct in a surprising degree by the | 


opinion of others. It was all very well, when noblemen were each 


of them satisfied of the equity and irresistible principle of their | 
ascendancy, when the vulgar population felt convinced that passive | 


obedience was entailed on them from their birth, when we were in 


a manner but just emancipated (illusorily emancipated!) from the | 


state of serfs and villains. But a memorable melioration of the 
state of man will carry some degree of conviction to the hearts of 


all. The most corrupt will be made doubtful: many who had not 


gone so far in ill, will desert the banners of oppression. 
‘ We see this already. 


occupied, because they refused to vote for a representative in Par- 
liament implicitly as he bade them, urged in his own justification, 
“ Shall I not do what I will with my own?” This was all sound 
morals and divinity perhaps at the period of his birth. Nobody 
disputed it; or, if any one did, he was set down by the oracles of 
the vicinage as a crack-brained visionary. 
in his own prerogatives, had siept for the last twenty years, and 


awoke totally unconscious of what nad been going on in almost | 


every corner of Europe in the interval. A few more such exam- 
ples, and’so broad and sweeping an assumption will no more be 
heard of, and it will remain in the records of history, as a thing for 
the reality of which we have sufficient evidence, but which common 
sense repudiates, and. which scems to demand from us a certain 
degree of credulity to induce us to admit that it had ever been. 
‘The manners of society are Ly no means so unchanged and 
unalterable as many men suppose. It is here, as in the case of 
excessive drinking, which I had lately occasion to mention. In 
rude and barbarous times, men of the highest circles piqued them- 
selves upon their power of swallowing excessive potations, and 
found pleasure in it. It is in this as in so many other vices, we 
follow implicitly where our elders lead the way. But the rage of 
drinking is now gone by ; and you will with difficulty find a company 
of persons of respectable appearance, who assemble round a table 
for the purpose of making beasts of themselves. Formerly it was 
their glory; now, if any man unhappily retains the weakness, he 


hides it from his equals, as he would a loathsome disease. The | 
same thing will happen as to Parliamentary corruption, and the | 


absolute authority that. was exercised by landlords over the con- 
sciences of their tenants. 
what is then universally condemned, wi!l be a marked man, and will 
be generally shunned by his fellows. 


upon him, as the murderer fancies himseif followed by the eye of | 


Omnipotence ; and he will obey the general voice of the community, 
that he may be at peace with hiinself. . 
* Let us not then disgrace a period of memorable improvement, 
by combining it with an institution that should mark that we, the 
great body of the people, regard the more opulent members of the 
community as our foes. 
fellowship ; and they will meet us. They will be influenced, partly 
by ingenuous shame for the unworthy conduct which they and their 
fathers had so long pursued, and partly by sympatby for the genuine 


The improvement of | 


r | 
What a shock was propagated through | 
the island, when, the other day, a large proprietor, turning a con- 
siderable cluster of his tenants out of the houses and lands they | 


This man, so confident | 


He that shall attempt to put into act | 


The eve of the world will be | 


Let us hold out to them the right hand of 


—., 


joy and expansion of heart that is spreading itself through the land, 


Scarcely any one can restrain himself from participating in the 
happiness of the great body of his countrymen; and, if they see that 
we treat them with generous confidence, and are unwilling to recur 
to the memory of former grievances, and that a spirit of philan- 
thropy and unlimited good-will is the sentiment of the day, it can 
scarcely happen but that their conversion will be complete, and the 
harmony be made entire. 
* * * * * * 

‘ The very essence of this scheme is silence. And this silence is 
not merely like that which is prompted by a diffident temper, which 
by fits is practised by the modest and irresolute man, and by fits 
disappears before the sun of truth and through the energies of a 
temporary fortitude. It is uniform. It is not brought into act only, 
when the individual unhappily does not find in himself the firmness 
to play the adventurer. It becomes matter of system, and is felt as 
being recommended to us for a duty. 

‘Nor does the evil stop there. In the course of my ordinary 
communications with my fellow-men, I speak when I please, and | 
am silent when I please, and there is nothing specially to be 
remarked either way. If 1 speak, I am perhaps listened to; and, if 
I am silent, it is likely enough concluded that it is because I have 
nothing of importance to say. But in the question of ballot the 
case is far otherwise. There it is known that the voter has his 
secret. When I am silent upon a matter occurring in the usual 
intercourses of life where [ might speak, nay, where we will suppose 
T ought to speak, I am at least guilty of dissimulation only. But the 
voter by ballot is strongly impelled to the practice of the more enor- 
mous sin of simulation. It is known, as [have said, that he has his 
secret. And he will often be driven to have recourse to various stra- 
tazems, that he may elude the enquirer, or that he may set at fault the 
sagacity of the silent observer. He has something tat he might 
tell if he would, and he distorts himself in a thousand ways, that he 
may not betray the hoard which he is known to have in his custody, 
The institution of ballot is the fruitful parent of ambiguities, equivo- 
cations and lies without number.’ 


LIN ES 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S DIARY. 


May cheerful thoughts that wait on health, 
May self-respect—the bank of wealth 
That feareth not detraction’s stealth, 
Be thine, my Mary ! 
May this day’s record be the spring 
Of all the year’s delight, and bring 
No mildew with its blossoming, 
My wife—my Mary! 
And when the summer days are gone 
Of life, may our dear union 
Shine like the frosty setting sua, 
My own dear Mary! 
IS31. Cor Carol. 


It has been observed, that the proudest peop|> are not nice in 
Love. In fact, they think they raise the object of their choice 
above every one else. —/luzlitt’s Characteristics. 

As we scorn those who scorn us, so the contempt of the world 
(not seldom) makes men proud.—Hazlit?’s Characteristics, 

A book is a letter written to all the unknown friends one has in 
the world. 

Simpiiciry.—The Curate of Lawton chapel, near Winwick, was 
lately catechising the children one Sunday afternoon; upon asking 
a girl the usual question of “ What is your name ?* another girl 
who was standing near her, immediately said, “ Dinna tell him, 
Bet—he knows.” This exhortation, delivered in a strong provin- 
cial accent, completely discomposed the gravity of the minister and 
congregation. 

A Gatiant Turer.—Some years since, a lady crossing a field in 
the neighbourhood of Islington, observed two very suspicious-look- 
ing fellows, who seemed watching an opportunity to rob her. Her 
alarm was increased by observing a fellow ofa similar appearance mn 
| a pathway, at a little distance from her; but as the case did net 
admit of any hesitation, she beckoned to him to stop, and addressed 
him with an air of confidence—* Sir, you look like a gentleman: I do 
not like the appearance of those fellows behind us I think they 
intend to rob me! Will you protect me?” “ Madam,”’ replied the 
; man, “IT will: take my arm, and J will attend you, till you are 
quite out of danger: you will see when I wave my handkerchief, 
the two men will sheer off: they are my companions; and we 
intended to rob you; but when confidence is reposed in me, I am 
not scoundrel enough to betray it.” He attended until she came 1n 
sight of her own house, when she offered him a guinea as a reward 
for his protection; but he refused it, adding, he had more honout 
left, than to sink his character to the level of a lawyer’s: “ Iam 
above taking a fee.” 
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THE -PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dacsy Lang.—The Oratorios. 





Drury Lane. 

We have usually had an unpleasant, heavy impression of Oratorios, 
partly no doubt on account of their presenting a sombre mixture 
both of audience and music, and partly for their making a pretence 
to something devotional without the reality. Last night they 
appeared to us better, perhaps because they are no longer called 
Oratorios, but Selections of Music; the consequences of which was, 
that the sacred pieces really had a more sacred effect, while the | 
earthlier ones did not seem to have crept in upon tolerance, but took 
their station at once as things reasonable and innocent. 

Miss Paton made her first appearance in London this season, 
and met with an enthusiastic welcome. We could not see how she 
looked at the hundred miles distance between the stage and the 
front boxes. We thought she sang with less power than usual, but 
more feeling; which is an improvement; for her power could bear 
diminishing, whereas her sensibility has not hitherto appeared to equal 
the beauty ofher voice. The first time we heard Caravani, which 
if we mistake not was on this very stage, and at the same distance, 
we remember the astonishment that seized us, when she seemed, by 
some magic power, as if she almost brandished her voice, and threw 
it at you like lightning. 


There was no such might in Miss Paton, 
forcible as she was above the others. Nor did we desire it, when 


we heard her beautiful tones, at once so rich and so delicate, with 








more touchingness in them than we expected, and | 
{ 
*€ One low Jovelier note, more sweet than all.” | 

r 


In a passage of one of her performances, the instruments left he 

voice by itself: and she repeated two or three bars, with that sort 
of avowed delight in their beauty which has such a peculiar charm 
ina singer of excellence,—fondling them, as it were, into more and 
more softness, and ending with a dulcet, inward, and most deli- 
cious shake, fit to be heard in the stillness of midnight, like 
nigbtingale’s. | 


| 


She and Mr Brauam sang Marcexvo’s divine duett of Qual ane- | 
fante, which is truly a “ panting after the water-brooks” (for that | 
is the subject: it is an Italian version of the Psalm). The very | 
rise on the word anelante seems the breathing out of a soul. We | 
know not which is the more beautitul, the mixed fervour and weak- 
ness of the slow part of the duett, or that conclusion, in quicker | 
time, which has been added from another of Marce.io’s composi- | 
tions, and which would be almost too lovely and graceful for the | 
words, if the words were not Italian, and that Jittle plaintive cry upon 
the word mai were not repeated so touchingly. J lore picdi mai | 
muovon pusso, &c. The text is upon the feet that are “ swift to 
shed blood.” Ali the lovers of music who have not met with this 


duett, should procure it. It is easily found. Marcrnio was a 
Venetian Nobleman, whose name bas survived the multitude of 
his haughty class, because he knew how to compose fine music. 
Their pride was buried in their sea. The sweet voice of the musi- 
cian escaped to us, like the dove over the waters; and here it is | 
still, immortal. 


Mr Branam’s and Miss Paton’s voices do not go well together. 
We cannot say we admire the quality of Mr Branam’s voice, nor | 
the way in which he usually manages it. He has got a trick of | 
opening it into mere loudness, like a sort of trumpet without tone ; 
and there is a nasality of which he never gets quite rid. He has | 
however great skill and power, sometimes considerable feeling; and 


he can practise so masterly a simplicity, that we get angry at his 
quackeries for the gallery. It is a great treat to hear his Luruen’s 
‘Hymn.’ He sang it last night, with an obligato trumpet by Mr | 
Harper, which was as fine and well felt as the finest part of the | 


singing. Mr Harper’s mode of softening and making touchingly 


distinct the three notes of his trumpet, when he repeats them for 


the third time, is wonderfully impressive. He feels admirably well 





' did they originate with us. 


the real nature of this composition of the great reformer’s, which is 
no less affecting than grand; as all pictures, on a large seale, of 
death and life must be, however mixed up with superstition. The 
idea of the graves restoring their dead, never mind under what 
circumstances, absorbs us with the thought of those we have lost ; 
and makes us at once see them again as if living, and feel all the 
bitterness of knowing the reverse. 

The other principal singers were Miss Hucurs, Miss Bruce, Mr 
Srnciair, Mr Puiiurps, &c. We heard Mrs Way tert sing the 
‘ Hymn of Eve ;’ but she seemed to do it uneasily, and to force her 
natural simplicity. We do not know how she succeeded after- 
wards, for the ballad she was to sing in Part II. did not take place 
where it should have done; and though we heard the greater part 
of the performance, we came away after hearing LinpLe y. It was 
Mrs Waytett’s first appearence on these occasions, and perhaps 
she did not feel that they suited her. 

Miss Pearson also made her appearance as an oratorio singer 
for the first time, but did not succeed. Miss Bruce obtained con- 
siderable and deserved applause in a duett (for so it may be called) 
with Mr WitiMAn’s clarinet, who harmonized with her voice in 
a surprising manner, making the thirds as true as if he was playing 
both himself, though in rapid passages. Miss Hucues deserves to 
be mentioned for the way in which she gave ‘ The marvellous 
works behold amazed ;’ though a little more force might have been 
warranted by the amazement. We cannot yet reconcile ourselves 
to the way in which Mr Priuips’s voice is intercepted and made 
fat by his throat, in its passage from the chest; but we hear him 
universally admired, and are willing to think we shall become sen- 
sible of his merits. Weare told that we have not yet heard him on 
Mr Ovry treated us with a fantasia on the 
violin, which was very clever, with its harmonics, &c.; but how far 
there was any great mastery of the soul of music in it, we cannot 
say. His style appeared to us of the gesticulating and convulsive 
order. But what a style is Mr Linptey’s on the violoncello ! 
He can play his tricks and prettinesses too when he chooses, and 
very pretty they are in their proper places, and as a fanciful 
variety; but then upon what a fine, simple, relishing style of 
truth he founds them. To his bow indeed the words of 
SHAKSPEARE belong: it “ discourses: excellent music; talks 
with you, almost with the feeling of a human voice, in the 
lower and middle notes; and can rise, and rise again on the upper, 
and still rise, till you seem to hear the very tips of the flageolets of 
the fairies——We thought it a high piece of taste in BRanam to 
subject his voice, as he did, to his accompanier’s instrument, and 
to try to vie with its modulations in its own way. eS 


his best occasions. 





“THE STAR SYSTEM.” 
TO THE TATLER. 
Goop Mr Tariter,—There seems so much of “the milk of 
human kindness” in your composition, that I venture to point out a 


| species of criticism in your amusing work, of which I think you are 
' not aware; at least not of the extent of its effects on your readers, 


and on the feclings of those brief chronicles of the times, the poor 
players. lallude to the capitals of your play-bill columns, by which 
you hold up to particular observation certain players, typifying them 
as the capital actors of the houses to which they belong, whilst 
others are left in such visible obscurity as to be found out only with 
the aid of a glass, like the satellite of some planet.—I have always 
considered the histrionic art to have been planet-struck whenever 
the star system gained the ascendancy; and so averse am Ito a 
periodical of so liberal a character as the Tatler being thought to 
dabble in invidious distinctions, or “ palter with us in a double sense,”’ 
that Lhope you will look intothe marrow of this bone of conten- 
tion, and reform it altogether. The less notice these little-lettered 
gentry deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 
I am, good Sir, your Constant Reader, 

Feb. 16th, 1831. Peter PEncI. 

P.S. “ The Chaste Salute” is a literal translation of “Le Baiser 
au Porteur,’ by Scribe, Justin Gensoul, and de Courcy. 


[In future, beginning with Monday’s paper, we shall do what we 
can to remedy the evil so justly complained of by our correspondent. 
At all events, there will be no such distinctions in our play-bills, nor 

We printed them as we found them. 
Names ought to be left to make their own way with the public, and 
not be subject to the caprices of managers. Indeed we should think 
that the better portion of the latter would be glad to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity of putting an end to ag ie and heart- 
burnings on this point. Some have handsomely followed our plan 
of putting the ladies’ names first (by the way, we observe that 
Mr Les has done it in his music-bills): let them complete their 
generous policy by adopting an impartial typography.) 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





KING’S THEATRE. 





A favorite Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
RICCIARDO E ZORAIDE. 
[By M. Rosstin1.} 
Principal Characters by Madame SIGL VESPERMANN, Madame CASTE LLI, 
Mademoiselle BECK, Signor CURIONI, 
Signor DEVILLE, Signor DE ANGELI, and Signor DAVID. 


Between the Acts, 
A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers. Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle CLARA, 


Mademoiselle PROCHE, and Mademoiselle BROCARD, 
Monsieur PAUL, Monsieur EMILE, and Monsieur LEFEBVRE. 


After which, the Favorite Ballet, in Two Acts, of 
LA SOMNAMBULE. 

The Principal Characters by Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle KANIEL, 
Mile. CLARA, Mlle. PROCHE, Mlle. DE VIS, and Mme. COPERE, 
Mesdames J. MERSIE, COUPOTTE, BESEKE, VEDY, GRIFFITHS, PITT, 

LAURA, LYDIA, CLARI, &c. 
M. EMILE, M.SIMON, M. EDOUARD, 
M. D’ALBERT, and M. LEFEBVRE, 


M. PAUL, M. GEORGE, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





The Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 


[By W. SHAKSPEARE.] 
Desdemona, Miss PHILLIPS. Emilia, Mrs FAUCIT. 

Duke of Venice, Mr THOMPSON. Brabantio, Mr YOUNGE. 
Gratiano, Mr FENTON. Ludovico, Mr HAMMERTON., 
Othello, Mr KEAN, 

Montano, Mr J. VINING. Roderigo, Mr BALLS. 

Iago, Mr WALLACK. Cassio, Mr COOPER. 
Antonio, Mr CATHIE. Julio, Mr FATON. Marco, Mr STANLEY. 
Paulo, MrS.JONES. Giovanni, Mr CRAMER. 

Luca, Mr WALSH. Messenger, Mr HONNER. 


in the course of the Evening, (Second time in this Country) F. Kulau’s Overture to 
the Opera entitled, “ William Shakspeare,” and Spontini’s Overture to “ Fer- 
dinand Cortez.” 


To conclude with the Drama of 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
(By J. R. PLancue.} 
Eudiga, Miss S. Phillips. Ulrica, Miss Faucit. 
Charles XII, Mr Farren. Adam Brock, Mr Liston. Major Vanberg, Mr Cooper. 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr Harley. 
Gustavus, Mr J. Vining. Colonel Reichel, Mr Cooke. 





On Monday, King Richard IIT; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT -GARDEN 


Will be revived, the Comedy of 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
(By W. SHAKSPEARE.] 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 
Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. 
Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 
Sexton, Mr BARNES. Seacoal, Mr MEARS. 
Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR. Lorenzo, Mr IRWIN. 


dn Act IL. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of “ Sigh no more, 


Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to “ Der Schauspieldirector.” 
Previous to ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 
Previous to the ‘ Omnibus,’ A. Romberg’s Overture to ** Scipio.” 


After which, a New Petite Comedy, called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
[By Mr Power.} 
The Songs composed by Mr Barnett. 

Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Meneville, 

Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Duc D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 

Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. 

Pierre, Mr IRWIN. Francis, Mr MEARS. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
[By Mr Tain.) 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. 


Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 
Tom Dobbs, Mr Keeley. Pat Rooney, Mr Power. 


On Monday, Fazio; Married Lovers; and Comrades and Friends. 


THE KING OF THE ALPS 


Verges, Mr KEELEY. 


Ladies.” 


Miss TAYLOR, 


Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. povne, Mrs Daly. 
Astragalus, Mr YATE 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONER, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act L—WInTerR. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
A lapse of Five aaa is er d to occur between each Act.] 
Act. I SuMMER. 
The Characters as in Act I. 





LOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


An entirely New Burletta, to be |called 
= GRENADIER. 
y H. Bayty, Esq.} 
The Overture ond Men of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, ‘“‘ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.’ 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. | Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
{From M. Scrise’s “ Baiser au Porrevur.”) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blanchec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 1 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAG NOLETTI, 
Towhich will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C, 
Previous to which, an Ove rture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
To conclude with a Comic Burletta, in one 
MIS-APPRE HENSION. 
[By Mr C. Dancer. 
The Characters as before. 





Dance.) 


Act, called 


SURREY 


The celebrated 


THEATRE. 





Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, — Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
After which, the favourite Drama of 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 
The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss Vincent, Ma‘ame Simon, 
MrC. Hill, Mr Vale, Mr Williams, Mr Lee, Mr Boulanger, and Mr Grammer. 
To be succeeded bv an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
ou N G.” 
(By J. Averep and C, Z. Barnett.) 

Principal Charz vcters by Miss VINCENT, Miss RUMENS, Mr VALE, 
MrC. HILL, Mr HONNER, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr ROGERS, Mr GOUGH. 
To conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 

THE FEMALE MASSARONT, 
Principal Characters by Miss M. ©. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSLER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Vr ROGERS. 


Bartolo, 


QUE] THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SOUARI 
A New Comic Picce, in Two \cts, called 
tac 
By M. Bannervi 
The Music, J. A. Barnett. 

The Characters by MissSTOHWASSER, Mrs HtUMBY, Mr JARUSSELL, 
MrSmith. Mr Munroe, MrVilbury, Mr Vaylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
Mrf ORRE STER, and MrGREEN. 

After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 


GALATEA. 
From Gay’s Serenata. With il AN pew’s Music, 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, 
Mr BENNETY. Mr J. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LESEN NE And Mr E. 
Anda ol Twent y Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, 
In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to “ Fig aro,’ 
ture to “ Il Ratto di Proserpina. 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. = Miss Stoliwasser. Miss Wells. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN 


arranged by Mr C. P+ 
LRRICK, 


TTER. 
and Mrs HUMBY. 
Mr G. SMITH. 
SEGUIN. 


Mes G 





Lutes m, Cadwell, Maria, 
and Winter's Over 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 








CosnurG THeatre.—De L’?Orme—'The Village Phan- 
tom—Neil Jagger’s Cave. 

Sapcer’s Weis Tuearre.—The Wreck—The Gos- 

a sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 
Published by J. Onwayn, - 1 Catherine street, Strand, | (to. whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) : sold 
by J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Frenp, 16 Air street, Piccad lly; Mansa, I4o 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Ewers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 





C, and W, Reynait, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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